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Introduction 



^^ecision making is an activity in which all hunuins expmd a cun- 
siderabit amount of their timt and energy. It is probably fair to say that 
the degree of success an individual, group, or organization experiences 
over a given period of time is directly proportional to the quality of the 
decisions they make ^uring that period of time. While decision making 
occurs in both personal and on^i^ationai settings, the material includ- 
ed in this fastback will focus on decision making in formal organiza- 
tions, i^rticularly education organizations. 

Ort'iKiun making in organizational settings has been thought of by 
most people as an activity performed by formal teaders in hierarchical 
« ys. For example, in most education organizations decision making 
^ traditionally considered to be the prerc^tive of the school ad- 
ministration. However, in recent years considerable evidence has sup- 
ported the idea that ail members of an organization, not only formal 
leaders, contribute (o the quality of the decisions made in an organiza* 
tion. 

this tasit^acK wji! review decision nukmg from Che perspective of 
NchiH)! teachers and t>!her educators. 
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Thinking About Decision Making 



^Z^omider a decision-making situation ntar and dear fo all of us, the 
committee. Place yourself in the following hypothetical situation. 

You have just been named chaiqierson of a b!ue-ribton committee 
fur your schojl, Happy Da/e Elementary. The committee is a very im- 
portant one* The decisions it reaches during the coming year will have 
significant impact on the school's administration, teachers, parents, and 
students. 

Happy Da/e is a Urge elementary school with 8S0 pupils, 3 ad- 
ministrators, .15 tcaihers, and 7 other staff members. You have been a 
tracher ai Happy Da/e for eight years and have been ^ grade-level 
chairperson for the last three years. While serving at Happy Daze, you 
have become on. of the most influential people in the school and com- 
munity; that is the primAry reason ycni have been named chairperson of 
this powerful commiltcc. Your nine-member committee is composed of 
one assistant administrator, two teachers, and five parents. 

It IS early September, and you havr been given a deadline of March 
15 to submit your final report. Consider the following situations and 
chotisc the best response for each situation. 

I. It IS September 20, and this is the first meeting of your commit- 
fee. You are very iware of the amount of work that must be completed 
by March 15. 

A. You tell the committee you want all work completed by 
February 15. This gives you a reasonable time cu::hion. 

B. I)t>n*( mention time lines at this time, ft is your feeling that it 
would be better to approach the topic of time after you have 
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had several meetings and have begun co know one another bet- 
ter 

C. Tdl the wommiftce how imponant you think lime hne^> are for 
womplrur.ii various ekmeni> of ;he project, and tell them you 
nei*d thetf help m otahh^htng realistic time lines* 

I>. rcll the committee when you need various elements of the proj- 
ect completed and when the fin&l report mu«^f be Tinished, 

2. It IS your third meeting, and during previous deliberations your 
a>mmiiiee decided that one of tts most important iob^ was to establish 
scnne policies concerning H*hooi discipline. In fact, they decided they 
wanted to devote their next several meetings to this topic. You will not 
be able lo attend those meetings Nrcause of other unavoidable com- 
mitments Yuu decide to: 

A let the committee work alone and establish some basic 

disciphnc pi>licies. 
B, Let the committee establish sv^me preliminary policies with the 
understanding that no Hnal decisions will be made until you 
rciuf II 

( Arrange tor the schiHU's ^irmcipal to take your place and guide 
the comniinee v^hilc you are gone, 

D, Instruct the conmnttee tc) work on less controversial issues 
while xm are gone. 

3 When you return and meet nith the group, you find that the com- 
mittee has divided itself into three subgroups and that each subgroup 
has developed a set of policies that conflict with those developed by the 
other subgroups Furthermore, each subgroup is pressuring you to sup- 
port Its recommendations and is unwiiiing to consider realistically the 
recommendations o| the tither subgroups. You decide that the best way 
io deal with this situation is to: 

A Select the recommendations that you feel would be most con- 
structive. 

H. Have the entire committee vote on the recommendations of 
eavh subgroup with the recommendations receiving the most 
votes being the ones selected. 



C. Have {he cniire facuFty voce on the rccommendauons of the 
three subgroups. 

D. A>k the entire commiltee to meet with you and deliberate fur- 
ther. 

4 It IS IVvemhrf and your cummiifee Is not being very productive. 
To make matters wcr^, they arc nut responding very well to your 
••polite prodding." Vou decide to: 

A. Have them meet without you for a while in order to have a 

chance fo work things out alone, 
b. Really gel on the committee's case Remind them of the ap- 

prmchmg deadlines, 
C Talk wiih ihc individual members of the commiltee to identify 

sp«:..i.ic pfublems and suggestions for dealing with them. 
1} fell ihc comraitiee you doi.'i know what the problem is, but 
you are willmg to resign if that will help. 

5. Ims getimg close to youi deadline, and three of the most infiuen- 
iial members of your committee informed you that they need more help, 
it ;s ihcu sfrong recommendation that you appoint at least three addi- 
fiufutl ic.uhcrs and five parents to the exisiing committee. You decide 

fir 

A. Suggest ihj! {hey seek additional part-time help, with the 
understanding that ihc people they select will not be regular 
commitfee membeiN 

B. Ask lor 4 few days to consider their request. 
C Hi>nor Ihcir request, 

t> Rftuse thci^ rci^uesi with the e*$nlana!ion that ii will make the 
committee loo large. 

All of us h4ve dealt with ihese and similar situaiions while working m 
tjrgant/aiional sellings. In all such situations, effective decisions must 
be nude it the Drgani/aiion and its members are to function in produc- 
tive way*. When effective decisions are made, the organization 
flourishes When ineffective decisions are made, the organization tends 
to tlounder. and jn extreme situations ceases to function at ail. 

In Ihc prcvums exercise, whal were the answers you chose? If you 
wkMed 1 C , : H. 1 I). A L . and 5- A, you probably chose effective st>lu. 
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tiom. Notice the term '*probaUy** is used heie. Ntaking decisions on 
complex issues involves probability. There is not always the right drci- 
Mon/For ewnptCt in our exercise most or even all of the choices uffead 
for each issue ciniid be right in different situations. 

In this fastback, informatum will be offered to show why answers 
l-C\ 2'B, 3-D, 4'C\ and 5- A were probably the most effective solutions 
for the five situations. Information also will be presented thai will ex- 
plain why the other alternatives would usually be less effefrtive. 
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Make the Right Decision the First Time 



L here is one 'Hjng fhaf ail of us can be surt of concerning decision 
making: making a C -^wiou will be followed immediat'riy by the need u 
make another decision. In fact, our entire lives involve making one deci- 
sion after another. Even when we choose not to make a decision, wt 
have made a decision. What is important is making the right decision the 
first time. If we do not, we are unlikely to achieve the desired result; and 
we must expend considr rabte energy undoing the effects of the inade- 
quate decision. 

To emphasi/e this point, consider a learning task such as cursive 
handwriung. Mtisi second grade children can learn cursive handwriting 
il ihey have , tompeiem handwriting teacher. However, sup^se that a 
decision was made to appoint a second-grade teacher who was incompe- 
lent in teaching cursive writing. The children in this teacher's classroom 
will not only likely lag behind those in other second-grade classes but 
^ill also devcU'p tiiany piiur handwriting hiibils. Succeeding hand- 
writing teachers will be required to help these children break many bad 
habits before they can help them develop more advance handwriting 
skills. As a result of th^ poor initial learning experience, the time re- 
quired by the chHdren to Uu'n handwriting 'jvill be increased, the cost to 
the schiHil in t!mc and materials will be increased, and the children may 
never tncrcome the initial handicap. 
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Decision-Making Processes 



JVlost auihohiics consider decision making lo be the essence of ihc 
administrative process. The quality of the decision-making piocesses 
determines the ultimate success of the organization. Decision-making 
processes may be placed on a continuum from highly rational to highly 
irrational. This chapter will review two of the most common decision- 
making processes utilized by organizations and individuals^ one being 
the highly rational process and the other a modification of the rational 
process. 

The Ratiori9i Decision-Making Process 

The rational d^ ision-making process is the ideal decision-making 
model. The process is relatively systematic, involves five to ten steps, 
and m many ways parallels the scientific method. The major assumption 
behind the process is that any number of people working on a given 
problem and using the same inputs will arrive at the same solution. 
Because the ratio J c%^ision-making process involves sequential steps, 
it readily lends )t i. analysis of each step taken in arriving at a deci- 
sion. Through analysis the process is refined and upgraded constantly 
As individuals gain practice in using the process, their decision-making 
skills in'prove over a period of time. 

The number of steps in the rational decision-making prccess may 
vary depending on the particular model. A compendium of the «tcps in- 
cluded in the process includes the following: 

1. Identify or recognize the problem. 

2. t^fibe, analyze, and evaluate the problem. 
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1 C ollcci informaiion penincnc to the problem, 

4 Identify alicrnat for action, 

5 F vaiuatc aJternative^, 

6 Sekvf the pfef':rred alternative and implement it. 
I valudtc the decision 

An elatKuanon of each of these seven steps follows. For illustrative 
purpose>, shah use a hypothetical public middle school. 

I Identifv or recognize the problem, 

A njv^ middle schtH>l was opened this fah in Happy Valley, U S A, 
Ihv school has eight sections of sixth grade. Mos* of the sixth-grade 
ieacfiers in the new schoi>l were previously teacher^i in ether upper 
elementary schwls m Happy Valley. In their previous schools, the 
teachers had a daily class schedule of six fixed periods. Under the su- 
peruHJ schedule, each teacher had four classes, one planning period, and 
one homeroom period. When the teachers arrived at the new school they 
found that an eight-period schedule had been implemented by the prin- 
cipal for ihe current school year. Each teacher now had Hvc class 
pcruHlv. i»nc piaiining peruxl. one homercom period, and one general 
duty perunJ. 

Inuring the first s\% weeks of school the teachers became increasingly 
dissatisfied with the eight peruxl schedule. However, the principal was 
familiar and comfortable wiih the eight-pcricxJ schedule and did not feel 
that there was a real problem. A few brave teachers approached the 
principal individually to discuss their dissatisfactions; but the pnncipal 
tactfully Ignored iheir comments, although he did express concern that 
they were not pleased with the schedule. In late October a group of four 
reachers ftrmally appn>ached the principal to express their concerns 
)ointl> At fhis point the principal began to realize the magnitude of the 
teachers* concerns, hut he still refused to modify the schedule. In mid- 
November rhe suih grade teachers filed a formal grievance with the 
superintendent of Happy Valley School District, At this point The prin- 
cipal. for the firs! time, recogni/cd clearly thai he had a problem, 
2 lyescnhe, anaiyze. and evaluate the prohlem, 
f)n receipt of 'he grievance filed by the sixth-grade teachers, the 
superintendent ordered the teachers and principal to meet and confer 
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about the scheduling problem. During the ensuing con*^ cnces the prob- 
lem bcvame inci*asmgly wdl defined. The teacher* had ont additional 
cla5is period, less in school planning time, and a period that was not well 
defined. At ihxs pinnt <hc superiniendcnt formed a committee to address 
the i%sue. The committee con^isicd t»f the sixth grade teachers, the prin- 
cipal, two parents, a member of the teachers association, and a member 
of the pri cipals association. 

1 Cf^kt i information pertinent to the problem. 

The committee now look the initiaiiv-r and asked parents, students, 
teachers, and administrators to respond to a qucMionnaire, It became 
clear after collecting and interpreting the questionnaire that a majoriiy 
of the parents and students liked the five class periods because students 
could take an elective that they had not l^n able to take previously. 
Respondents were not particularly committed to the general duty 
period. The data also indicated that teachers needed more time for 
preparation and they had less in school lime in which to prepare for 
classes, 

4 Uientifv ahemati vev for action, 

fhe committee generated 3 number of alternatives designed to 
alleviate the scheduling problem. The alternatives ranged from return- 
tng to the six-pcriod schedule to maintaining the cight period schedule. 
Feaiwhers pushed for fewer preparations, more planning time, and 
ehmmatKm of the general duty periou. 7he principal definitely wanted 
to keep the five class periods because ot favorable parent and student 
reactions. He also was still not ready to give up (he general duty period. 

5 . t'vaiuaie alternatives. 

Once the alternatives had Iwn developed and articulated, the com- 
mittee met several times and developed a procedure for evaluating each 
alternative based on its potential educational value for students and the 
ctwt in terms of human and material resources. 

6. Select the preferred alternative and implement. 

After all of the alternatives were presented and evaluated, the com- 
mittee selected an alternative that included keeping the five class 
pciiods. giving the teachers an extended planning period, and cstab- 
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liHhing a rofatmg schedule for ihe general du'y period. The modifica- 
tion> were adopted formally and implemented during the spring 
>enie>fer. 

A new wumn^iuce was formed by ihe NupeiniU-ndent in the early 
spring and charged wiih evaluaiing the deacon, A formal evaluation in- 
corporatmg feedback from major subsystems was requested as a pan of 
the evaluaiujn priKess. i he committee also was charged to prepare and 
present a final report at the end of the spring semester. 

Ihe situation jusi described is not all ihai hypt>thet at. S milar situa- 
tions frequently iKcur in schtH>ts. Think of the time and effort that 
could have been saved had there been a gtxjd decision-making process in 
place before the beginning of the school year. A good decision-making 
prtK-ess would have mandated a broader participation for developing 
something as important as a new schedule, Fven with broader participa* 
tion. problems would probably still have arisen; but most likely they 
would not be of the same magnitude as in the situation just described. 

ihe MfNliried Rational i>edston-IV1»kiiig Process 

!n actual practice most of us tend to use a modified rational decision- 
making pviKcss. With the modified prcKCss, there is little time and effort 
spent identifying and analy/mg a problem. Instead, the problem is only 
fuzzily defined and we move directly to the solution phase In doing 
(his, we usually sci ' a solution based on our previous experiences and 
perceptions If our decision is reasonably successful, we tend to stop at 
(his stage. }lowcver, if our decision is not successful, wc often regress to 
the data gathering stage, usually to seek those data that will support our 
hastily selected solution. Having made a decision abi>ut a problem, it is 
difficult to accept data that contradict our solution. As leaders gain 
more experience, they tend to move away from this short-cut process 
and toward the more systematic rational decision-making model. 
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Nonroutine and Routine Decision Making 



E^cvbions can be classified as nonroutine and routine. Nonroutine 
decision making involves decisions that arc complex, occur infrequent- 
ly, and often involve high risk, H^gh risk arc those types of decisions 
that, if not resolved satisfactorily, result in some form of penalty to 
those who made tne decisions. Nonroutine decisions are too complex to 
be resolved by referring to a policy statement in a manual or memo; they 
usually require time and careful deliberation by individuals or groups of 
people who will be affected by the decision. 

l^onruutine Ilecteioo Making 

It \% with nonrounne decision making thai the rational decision- 
niakmg process can best be utilized. C onsider the following hypothetical 
school situation. 

Happy Valley School District has three high schools. One of them is 
Happy Daze High School, which has traditionally been considered a 
peaceful school with high-achieving students. This year attendance 
hinmdary lines were redrawn, which resulted in many students from dif- 
ferent socioeconomic backgrounds coming to the school for the first 
time With this new mix of students came a dramatic i urease in fighting 
among students. Because of these fights, teachers, parents, and students 
became very concerned. As the level of concern increased, the princifml 
realized that direct action must be taken quickly. 

The principal could treat this as a routine problem and issue a man- 
date such as, **Any student involved in a fight, for any reason, will 
automatically be suspended from school for three days," This mandate 
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mtght work. But ^lupc^^ it fails. Suppose chc principal suspends a 
number of students for fig' ig and the parents of the suspended 
students petition the central office and charge r' scrimination against 
their children If the central office heeds the parents' petition and over- 
rules the principars decisum. the principal's authority will be com- 
promised, thus making the problem even mote difficult to solve in the 
failure 

But suppi>se the principal takes the rational decision-making ap- 
prtwch Here, the principal might decide to create a committee of 
parents, teachers, admmisiraiors, and students to address the problem. 
Lsmg the rational model, the committee might; 

I Identify and define the problem. Questions such as the follow- 
ing might be raised: 

A. Hov% pervasive is the problem? 

B. Who IS primarily affected by the problem? 

C. Are a particular group of students involved? 

2. ( olleci and access appropriate data. Data such as the following 

ntighf surface: 

A Fwtj micnsely rival groups arc now attending the same 
schiKil for the first time and are involved ir, most of the 

fightms. 

B The fighting stems from previous turf battles and has little 
\o do with the school itself 

V (lencratc alternative solutions such as the following; 
A Bus routes should be rearranged. 
B C crtam students should be assigned to different classes. 
C Parents of children involved in the righting should be 

made aware of their child's involvement. 
I). A social worker should be hired to work with the students 

involved in the fighting. 

4. Select an alternative or alternatives and implement. 

5 Evaluate the decision based on the degree of success the school 
has in reducing or eliminating • fighting. 
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When ctaUing with complex, infrequently occuring jmjblems, those 
in authority should use the rational decision-making process in order to 
arrive at a wtufion that is best for all concerned. 



Rotttioe C^bioQ MakifiiR 

Routine decision making is called for in situations titat occur frc- 
quently and thai can be dealt with quickly by using procedures that have 
been set forth in school board policy statements, building-level regula- 
fiun^. Mudent conduct codes, or school hamJbooks. For example, a 
comprehensive school handbook that conta ns procedures for dealing 
with routine decisions relieves an administmfor or teacher from having 
lo handle every problem on an individual basis. Developing a schoo' 
handbook initially requires a lot of work; but once developed, it scrra 
as a guide for rcM^lving dozens of routine problems. 

Once a well-developed, routine dccision-making process has been im- 
plemented, a decision maker can (tea! qui' kly and automatically with a 
given issue and go on to other business. However, even well-functioning 
procedures ihat are developed for routine decisions must be reviewed on 
a regular basis, bccauve the longer a particular procedure is in use the 
more likely situations might change, thereby requiring the modification 
or deletion of the existmg procedure. 
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Participation in the Decision-Making Process 



r\\\ kradcf s have considerable power to make a variety of decisions 
unilaterally, In fact, such power iraditionaliy has been perceived as the 
prerogative of a formal leader. However. juM having the power to make 
a decision unilati^rally doc!i not ensure that a good decision will be made. 
Furthermore. s4>me formal leaden* try to give the impression that they 
arc mvolvmg others in the decision-making process, but they guard the 
prcKcss to such an extent that they are essentially making decisions 
unilaterally. 

A case m point is when an administrator invites hi* staff to work with 
him on a project and then prcKeeds to tcli them precisely when each 
phase 4»f the prcjjcci must be completed, the formal for presenting the 
projcvt. the length of the project, and so on. In such a case, the ad- 
ministrator is guarding the decision-making process so as to make true 
involvement impossible 

In contrast i.) the ab<>ve authoritarian approach, experienced ad- 
ministrators find that better results arc attained by involving subor* 
dmaies in various stages of the decision making process. With such in- 
volvement, subordinates arc likely to assume more responsibility for the 
project; their contributions will generally be more creative; and they will 
usually exhibit better attitude* toward the project and the ad- 
ministrator SucLsrssful leaders spend more time seeing that others are 
appropriately involved in the decision-making process than in making 
decisions unilaterally. 

Two other aspects of decision making are I) whom to involve in a 
particular decision-making activity, and 2) when to involve them. 

Herbert Simon has developed a useful decision-making model for 
dctertnining whtjm to involve in making a decision and when to involve 
them. C ailed -he "/one of Acceptance" model, it is shown in Figure 1. 
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b lit Imm Riff^vM lo 
f^hm te the ogKirtuftoi? 



Do often titt otf—tntftiHi fcavc 



NO 





Do nut involve otha% 






{Zont of AcccptaiKC) 





NO 



Do involve others 



YES 



In Simon's model there is a zone in which sutordtn'^tes arc quite will- 
ing to accept the decision made by a leader without their input. 
However, there are other occasions when subordinates would be highly 
incensed if they were not involved actively in making a decision. The 
problem for ihe leader is to determine when a decision affecting subor- 
dinates falls within or outside of their zone of acceptance. Two tests are 
offered to help in determining where a decision falls: the lest of rele- 
vancy and the test of ei^pertise. 

The te«t of relevancy can be applied by determining if the decision 
under consideration is relevant to subordinates. If the decision has a 
direct effect on subordinates or if subordinates arc very interested in the 
decision, then they will want to be included in the decision-making 
process. If the decision is not relevant to subordinates, then they will 
usually accept the decision of the leader. 

The test of expertise can be applied by determining if subordinates 
have sufricient expertise to contribute to the decision. If subordinates 
do not have expertise in an area, involving them in the process probably 
wtll lead to frustration or apathy on their iWt, When subordinates lack 
expertise, it is usually best for 'he leader to make decisions without their 
input. 

A decision falls outside the rone of acceptance when subordinates 
have an interest in and expertise to contribute to that decision. 
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Therefore, they should be involved in making the decision. Conversely, 
^ubordinittes having low inierest in and liicle expertise to contribute to a 
decision fall inside the /one of acceptance and therefore would not want 
to be involved in making the decision As in most models of human 
behavior, there is a grey area. What abtiul suh<9rdtnate5 who are not in- 
terested but have high expertise, or who arc interested but lack exper- 
tise? 

When subordinates have little expertise to contribute but are in- 
terested, It IS sometimes useful to involve them so that they know how a 
decision was made. If they are involved in decision making, even in a 
hmited way, they have a better understanding of the decision and are 
able to communicate and explain the decision to others. 

When subo!;5inate4 have expertise with respect to an issue that is ir* 
relevant lo them, leaders must consider carefully the positive and 
negative factors of involving them in decision making. For example, 
when subordmates with expertise already have heavy demands on their 
time, IS It wise to involve them in additional meetings? Or if subor- 
dinates have expertise, might they be critical and unsupportive of deci- 
sions that were ciintrary to iheir informed views? These are only two 
factors to consider. However, if the subordinates are involved in the 
prtxess, then they should be included from the earliest stages. 

Another prtxedure leaders may use when trying to decide whether or 
n4>! to use others in making a decision is a simple checklist. SupjK>se that 
an elementary school principal is considcrmg allowing children to enter 
the sch(x?l building 10 minutes early during the winter months. Before 
making such a decision, the principal might wish to determine the possi- 
ble consequences of the decision on key groups involved: teachers, 
children, parents, custodial staff, etc. A checklist could be used for this 
purpi>se. Afrer each group on the list is a column to indicate their 
positive and negative reactions to the proposal. The principal using this 
checklist might find that most teachers opfwse the idea of letting 
children enter school early, most parents would supjKjrt it, and the 
children couldn't care less. If would seem that the prudent principal 
would certainly want to explore the feelings of a number of members of 
the idenfifieJ gr4)ups before making such a decision. 
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Speed Versus Accuracy in Decision Making 



Opccd and accuracy with respect to decision making are not always 
compatible. A quick decision is not always an accurate one* Unfor- 
tunately, during the press of day-to-day activities, many of us forget this 
fact. 

The prev^iure of time sometimes requires an individual to make a 
complex decision alone. However, a group will usually make a better de- 
cision than an imlividual Groups bring a larger pool of knowledge to 
bear on a panicular problem, and through discussion Che group tends to 
sharpen their perceptions of the problem. 

What are some ways in which a leader can deal with the problem of 
speed versus accuracy? First, when a complex problem arises involving a 
series of decisions, a h-ader should do everything possible to provide an 
adequate time fur making those decisions. Second, when a leader 
realizes that a decision must b€ made m a very short period of time« it is 
usually best to mvolve only a small group in the deciston-making 
prcKcss But keep in mind that group decision making is affected by the 
factor ol lime. 

If groups are given a limited amount of time, they will usually resort 
to voting m making decisions. In its simplest form this technique in- 
volves putting a motion on the floor with the issue being decided by the 
majority While this prcKess is quick and relatively conflict free, it 
usually yields the least desirable decision. 

If a moderate amount of time is provided, groups will usually resort 
to compromise in which individuals or subgroups allow the opposition 
to have Us way with respect to certain decisions, providing they have 
their way with other decisions. This prcKess will usually provide for a 
better solution than voting. 
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Where other factors arc equal and groups are given sufrwrient lime, 
they will reach the best decision ihrough the process of consensus, in 
this prtKW »H individuals and subgroups continue to explore alter- 
natives until they develop *^ne that is mutually acceptable, Ho^^cver, in 
practice, there tends to he unnc degree of compromise working in the 
consensus process. 

Even when leaders are able to provide groups with plenty of time, 
ihcy should consider the composition of the group. Groups composed 
ot individuals less familiar with one another seem to make decisions 
more quickly but less accurately than well established groups. One 
reason for this is that n^wer groups resort to using voting and com- 
promive techniques more than established groups do. Hstablished 
grtnjps have a belter chance of achieving consensus because they have 
already estat hshed a rapport and are not as concerned about dealing 
mlh conflict. 
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Some Other Decision-Making Techniques 



1 V luch of ihe liieraturc on decision making employe highly fcchnical 
approaches rhai require specialized personnel or vomplex computer 
Mmulatuins. Most whcH)l distncis do noi have ihe^ resinirceN readily 
available. Fonunately, [here are numerous techniques and prtKesse* 
that are relatively inei^pensive, simple to use, and readily available to 
vchtH^l decision makers. A review of several of these decision-making 
techniques follows. 

idrntifyiiig, De^ribing, snd Anslyzing a Frobiem 

The need to identify, deMrribc. and analyze a problem constitutes the 
first part of the rational decisionmaking model. On the surface these 
appear tt> he relatively <.miple; however, experience shows that this is not 
the case Decision makers often spend a considerable amount of time 
trying to identify what they perceive to be a problem only to find that 
they have missed the real issue. The technique known as force field 
analysis has been found to he useful for prchltiii identification and 
analysis 

Force-field analysis (Sanders 1977) is a technique that provides a 
graphic means for disHximg a problem mto its comptinent parts. This 
technique may he used by an individual oi a group. The concept is ba^ 
on the assumption that every situation is in a state of equilibrium as a 
result of the inreracium of a complex field of forces that work in varying 
directions and ai differing sirengths. An illustration of the concept is 
presented m Figure 2 

Force- field analysis pcntulates two sets of forces in opposition thai 
tend to maintain a given level of activity or output. Sanders identifies 
these forces as **dnving** and '"restraining" forces. Driving forces aid in 
changing the existing level to a new level, while restraining forces tend to 
maintain the original level and resist change. To move from the existing 
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Swijht aftcf Icvd 



DfHtei Femes 



level to the soughi after kvel involves reducing the restraining forces or 
increasing the driving forces. 

The individual or group using force-fteld analysis must I) identify 
and desciibe the existing situation as accurately as pos^ble; 2) identify 
and describe the sought after situation as accurately as possible; 3) iden- 
tify, describe, and measure the restraining forces; and 4) identify, 
describe, and measure the driving forces. An exami^ of using the 
technique of force-field analysis follows. 

in recent years there has been considerable amount of criticism con- 
cerni^'g the poor reading performance of many students at Kappy Daa 
Elementary School. The low reading scores are of particular concern to 
parents, te.^hers, and school administrators. Thv problem has Tsnally 
reached a point where the principal feels compelled to appoint a com- 
mittee representative of the various concerned groups to study the prob- 
lem. At its first meeting ihe committee decides to employ the force-fidd 
analysis concept in ackiressing the issue* 

The first step in applying force-field analysis to poor reading per- 

..iiance involves the jdentifwaition and description of the existing 
- .uation; "The reading scores for Haf^^ Daze Elementary School 
students arc a full year lower than reading scores in the other elementary 
schools m Happy Valley School District." The second step involves the 
identification aiwl sutemcnt of a gc«l: "We want to bring reading scores 
at Happy Daze Elementary School up to the level of the other elemen- 
tary schooU in Happy Valley School District." Identification of 
rniraining and driving forces is undertaken next. Some f«training 
forces identified are: I ) Happy Daze School is using an outdated reading 
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program, 2) loo much tine » spent on subjects other than reading, 3) 
the teachers at Happy Dare are not well c*«med in teaching reading, and 
4) the Happy Daix students need suf^rt services that are not needed by 
other students in the distrk:t. Several driving forc« are: 1) the Happy 
Da» parents are coiKerrnrd. 2) the local sclm>I superintendent is con- 
cerned, 3) the staff at Happy Daze Middk School claim that pupils 
they receive from Happy Da^e Elementary are poor readers, ar*d 4) the 
local newspaper recently published an article criticizing the Happy Daze 
readmg program. These forces could be depicted graphically as shown 
m Figure 3. 

Dfi%i«f loTce* Reitraislitg f orce* 

(Purees for improving reading scores) (Forces holding reading scores down) 

Coficerned parents OuSdated reading program 



< tintcrned lupcrmtcnJcnt 



Too much lime speni on oiher sub- 
jects 



( rnikism from middle schtxil 



Teachers are inadequaiely 
prepared lor teaching readmg 



Crifici^m from nc\%spaper 



Students require many additionai 
support services 



ligsrr 3. Forre-neld uulytb spf^d to a school rrj^lt^ problcBi. 



The final step in the process involves shifting the existing 
equiiibrium. This might be accomplished by activities such as installing 
a new reading program, spending more time during tht' school day on 
reading and related activities* involving the teachers in an intensive in- 
service reading pri>gram. and providing support services for the special 
needs of students at Happy Daze Ekmentary Sch^j^ 
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Once the neiw goal is achieved* a new equilibrium is established be- 
twtvn driving and restraining forc^. Constant monitoring of the situa* 
tion is needed to maintain the new level. 

The real advantage of force Held analysis is its simplicity. It can be 
learned quickly; the user will improve skills in using the technique 
through experience. 

Drvetopiag Allcmali^'c Solulioiis to a Probleni 

Once a problem is known and sufficient data have been collected, the 
next stage in the rational decision-making process is generating alter- 
native solutions 10 the problem. Too often this step in the decision- 
making process does not receive the time and attention it deserves. Once 
a prubEem \s defined, we usually think of one or two solutions* select 
one, and then go directly to the implementation stage. With complex 
problems, a belter decision could be reached if a wider range of possible 
solutions is generated before any solution is selected and implemented. 
The techniques presented next are particularly effective for generating a 
va'^iciy uf solutions to a problem. 

Bramsiormmg is a decision-making technique that was developed 
durmg the 1950s and still is used frequently in many organizations. 
Properly employed, it is a technique for generating alternative solutions 
to a problem that can be very useful to decision makers. Essentially, 
brainstorming involves charging a small group of dct ision makers to 
develop as many alicrnaiive solutions as possible to a p* licular problem 
in a given amount of time. 

Durmg the first stage jf brainstorming, attempts to discuss the alter- 
natives and to reach a consensus are not permitted. Instead, the em- 
phasis IS on generating as wide a range of alternatives as possible. Only 
after alt possible alternatives have been presente i should a discussion of 
the alternatives be initiated. 

There are two major criticisms of brainstorming. One criticism in- 
volves the effects of peer pressure. Unless the leader is skillful, a few 
outspoken members btgm to dominate the group and reduce input from 
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other members. The second criticism is that after the imtial set of alter- 
natives has been generated by the group, a few alternatives begin to 
emerge as being the best possibilities. As this happens, group members 
bevome tncreaHinply hesitant to bring forth new alternatives, and poten- 
tially novel aherrative u>lu(ionH lu the problem are eliminated from 
consideration. In practice, the brainstorming process usually generates 
only a small number of alternatives, and these alternatives tend to be 
similar. 

TN Nominal Group Technique 

To combat some of the weaknesses in the brainstorming technique, 
[>elbecq and Van de Ven designed the nominal group technique, in 
which individuals work on a given problem in the presence of one 
another but do not interact inittally. In this process* a small group of 
decision makers is convened just as they arc for brainstorming. The 
group leader explains the problem to the group and instructs each 
member to write as many alternative solutions to the problem as possi- 
ble. Group members are given a %ci period of time, usually 10 to 20 
mmutes, and discussion is not permitted during this phase. Once the 
finic pcnod has elapsed, a very structured presentation of alternatives 
follows, tach meml^r of the group gives one alternative at a time to the 
group leader, who writes ihem on a board or large chart. No discussion 
of the alicrnalives is permitted until ail of the alternatives are recorded. 

Research presenied by Delbccq and Van de Ven indicates that groups 
using the nominal group technique generate a larger numt^r of ideas, 
and ideas of a higher quality, than those produced by brainstorm- 
ing. They cite several reasons for the s'jpcriority of this technique, in- 
cluding: 

1. Individuals are not as able to dominate the prcxess as they 
usually arc m brainstorming. 

2. The expression of divergent and incompatible ideas is en- 
couraged, 

1. Individuals are aware thai others are working and know their 
own work will he displayed. This prixluces a creative tension 
among individuals, 
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RracMng Agiferaeot In Drdiiao if skiog 



Optimally, the best decision will be reached when everyone involved 
in making the decision agrees. In this situation everyone would be sup- 
portive of the decision and aj^sume responsibility for making the deci- 
sion work. Unfonunately, complete consensus on a complex decision 
occurs rarely. Therefore, leaders must operate within realistic con- 
straints. 



Forced C'hoices 

When leaders find that consensus is not possible, they still need to 
give rhe group a sense of direction. One way of doing this is the forced* 
choices technique. 

For ar. ejiample of (he forced-choices technique, consider a situation 
in which an elementary school principal decides to develop and priori- 
tize a srt of instructional goals for her school by using maximum school 
and community inputs. If the principal establishes a committee in- 
cludmg hundreds of parents, students, and teachers to reach consensus 
on this task, they would probacy meet for eternity without reaching 
true consensus. Instead, as a realistic alternative, the principal might 
establish a representative commirrcc of |>arents, teachers, and students 
lo develop a set of instructional goals. The smaller committee will be 
more likely to rcaiih a consensus on a list of goals. This list of goals 
could be placed on a survey form and sent to every member of the 
school community, who would identify four subjects they consider to be 
most imporianC. four subjects they consider to be moderately impor- 
lant, and four subjects ihcy consider to be least important. The data 
would ihen be compiktJ to determine which goals have the most sup- 
port. Ihevc K^»als would give a sense of direction to the instructional 
program. 

Th»s forced choices technique has been used effectively for many 
years with (he Phi t^lu Kappa Educational Planning Model, a program 
used with community groups in setting educational goals for a school 
system. 
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Compromise 

In the previous vituation where a questionnaire was sent to members 
of the school community, suppose thai approximately one-third of the 
respondent?^ stated that they wanted a traditional curriculum, another 
third voiixd a strong desire for a humanistic currkulum, ami the final 
third calted for a career*ohented curriculum. 

If the forced-choice procedure fails to provide a clear direction, the 
principal might want to use the compromise approach. 

Once the principal decides to use a compromise approach, the ftrst 
step would be to convene a new steering committee made up of 
reprcscniaijvcs of all interested groups. After the cx»mmittee is estab- 
lished, it IS important for it to define its purposes. This might involve 
definmg the general purpK>ses of thv school (meeting federal and state 
mandates for example), defining the fwticular types of curriculum em- 
phasis each group desired, and determining the resources available to 
the school. After defining the committee's purposes, it probably would 
become clear to ail concerned that the school has limited resources and 
cannot be all things to aH people. The committee then could concentrate 
or« working out a compromise that is acc*eptable to all concerned. One 
c«>mpromise scenario might a new program with all students spending 
approximately two-thirds of the school day in a common set of core 
courses. For the remainder of the day the school could be divided into 
ihrce ''schools within a schwl/' with each schcK)l having its own cur- 
riculum emphasis. Students and parents could then choose the cur- 
riculum emphasis in which they arc most interested. 



Renching (Consensus 

The optimum decisions usually are reached through consensus. 
Reaching consensus in decision making is also the most difficult level to 
achieve. Although it requires additional time and effort, a consensus 
decision is usually a higher quality decision than one made through 
voting or compromise. The extra time it takes in reaching consensus is 
pruhahly tar less than the time and effort it would take to undo a bad 
dcxistun. 
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Thcrt are a numbo" of factors that leaders and group members 
should ccnsider wtum attempting fo reach consensus on an issue: 

1 . 'insure that the group hais adequate time and material resources 
available 

2. Gather as many penmen! facts as possible before trying to 
reach any type of closure. 

3- Avoid early attempts to compromise. 

4 Committee members should resist changing their positions as 
long as their |X>sitions are valid and rational. 

5- Listen to what others arc saying and try fo understand their 
position. 

6, Some compromises probably will have to be made, but avoid 
compromise until n is absolutely necessary. 
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Synthesis 



X^ar discuf^sion purposes, srvcral decision-making techniqiM^i were 
presented z'(kvc as separate entities. In practice, these techniques usual- 
ly are used in conjunction with on;: another, as illustrated in the follow- 
ing examples: 

1 . The initial step in the decision-making prcKess involves becom- 
ing aware of a problem. This step is particularly difficult toac* 
complish in large organizational settings. Therefore, a leader 
might begin by getting input from a few key people. The brain- 
storming technique can be useful for this purpose. 

2. Penning and analyzing a problem is the second step in the 
deciMon-makmg proi^ss. A technique such as force-field analy- 
sts can be very useful for understanding the various compo- 
nents of a problem. 

3. For the developing alternatives step in the decision-making 
priKess, the nominal group technique has proven to be effec- 
tive. 

4. For the step involving selection from alternatives, the forced- 
choices, compromise, and consensus techniques are useful. 

5. For the implementation step in the process, the consensus- 
building techniques can be used to arrive at the many decisions 
involved in carrying out a project* 
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Conclusion 



M. 



taking good decisions is the essence of leadership. And since 
educators assume many different iradership roles, regardless of the of* 
ficiol citic they hold, they are involved in making decisions — important 
decisions affecting the education of boys and girls. Awareness of the 
process of rational decision making and of techniques to carry out that 
process should resuh in better decisions. This has been the purpose of 
this fastback. 
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